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COL. JOHN H. BARTLETT 


By H. L. Knowlton 


During the protracted deadlock in 
the Legislature of 1913 over the 
election of a United States Senator, 
that one of the numerous candidates 
from the “‘dark horse” list who 
came nearest to having the look of a 
winner was Col. John H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth. After a remarkable out- 
burst of individual strength which 
reached its climax on the thirty- 
seventh ballot with ninety-three votes, 
minus the aid of a party nomination 
or the endorsement of party leaders, 
Colonel Bartlett received the assur- 
ance of the Republican nomination, 
while several Progressives were en- 
rolled in the number who were then 
voting for him. Many political ob- 
servers believed that this was the first 
really dangerous situation which had 
arisen for the Democrats during the 
entire contest, and that it was the 
fear of the consequences of this move- 
ment, which had some of the features 
of a stampede, that induced the few 
recalcitrant Democrats who had there- 
tofore been voting for Mr. Woodbury 
and Mr. Carr, to fall in line for the 
regular nominee and effect his election. 

One thing which contributed mate- 
rially to Colonel Bartlett’s strength 
was the loyal attitude which he had 
consistently maintained toward the 
regular nominees of both the Repub- 
lican and Progressive parties during 
the first five weeks of balloting, and 
until it became generally acknowl- 
edged that neither could win. Al- 
though it had, from the first, been well 
known that Colonel Bartlett had 
many Republican and Progressive 
friends in the Legislature who were 


ready and anxious to vote for him at 
any time, yet he insistently urged them 
to continue in the support of the 
regular nominees.” After his sudden 
and unexpected outburst of strength 
from the thirty-second to the thirty- 
seventh ballots, Colonel Bartlett pub- 
licly urged his supporters to refrain 
from voting for him and transfer their 
votes back to Mr. Pearson, the regular 
nominee, until and unless Mr. Pear- 
son should desire to withdraw from the 
contest. Mr. Bartlett did this as a 
matter of principle and as a personal 
friend of Mr. Pearson. This course 
was pursued by his friends, in the 
main, during the two ballots following, 
until Mr. Pearson withdrew and 
Colonel Bartlett was nominated by 
acclamation at a.Republican caucus 
held a few minutes prior to the ballot- 
ing, on the morning of the forty-second 
and last ballot. Many predicted 
that in the change of Republican 
candidates, enough Republican votes 
would go to Mr. Hollis, in addi- 
tion to prior defections, to insure his 
election; but such was not the cause 
of Mr. Hollis’ election on this ballot. 
No Republican votes went from Mr. 
Pearson to Mr. Hollis on account of 
the change of candidates from Mr. 
Pearson to Mr. Bartlett, the election 
of Mr. Hollis on this ballot being due 
entirely to a sudden and unexpected 
change of front on the part of those 
Democrats who had been tenaciously 
supporting Mr. Woodbury and Mr. 
Carr. While a very few reactionary 
Republicans were opposed to Colonel 
Bartlett’s candidacy, on account of 
his progressive tendencies, he had 
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assurances that they would not stand 
in the way of his election, and it is 
conceded that he would have consoli- 
dated the Republican and Progressive 
vote with very few, if any, exceptions, 
had the contest continued during two 
or three more ballots. So favorable 
an impression, however, was made on 
the public by what was practically 
Colonel Bartlett’s first political ap- 
pearance in the state, that he is 
certain to be in the public eye in the 
future. He was cheerful and unem- 
bittered after his defeat. 

Prior to this contest Colonel Bart- 
lett had become well known in the 
state as a lawyer of high standing, and 
as a public speaker and campaigner 
much in demand. He was born at 
Sunapee, N. H., March 15, 1869, the 
son of John Z. and Sophronia A. 
(Sargent) Bartlett. His early educa- 
tion was in the public schools of Suna- 
pee and at Colby Academy, where he 
fitted for Dartmouth College, from 
which he was graduated in the class 
of 1894. During his first four years 
out of college, Mr. Bartlett taught 
school at Portsmouth, being principal 
of the Haven and Whipple Grammar 
Schools and the Portsmouth High 
School. His legal education was ac- 
quired by private study beginning in 
his college days and continuing:in the 
office of John W. Kelley, Esq., and 
also in the office of Judge Calvin 
Page of Portsmouth. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of New Hampshire 
in June, 1898. He at once engaged 
in the practice of his chosen profession 
at Portsmouth, in partnership with 
Judge Page, under the firm name of 
Page & Bartlett, and later under the 
name of Page, Bartlett & Mitchell. 

His particular attention has been 
given to the trial of jury cases, in 
which he has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, having been engaged during 
the last ten years, probably, inasmany 
jury contests as any other practicing 
attorney in his section of the state. 
A ease in which he took special inter- 
est was that of William Turner against 
the Cocheco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in which the liability of em- 
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ployers to furnish adequate fire es- 
capes, was established as the common 
law of the state, the plaintiff being 
one of many who were injured, or 
killed, ‘in the great holocaust which 
occurred at the disastrous fire in one 
of the mills of that company at 
Dover in January, 1907. Another 
well-known case in which Colonel 
Bartlett was successful was the aliena- 
tion of affections case of Hoxie v. 
Walker, in which Mr. Hollis, the 
successful candidate for the United 
States Senatorship, was counsel for 
the plaintiff. Colonel Bartlett has 
been counsel in the trial of court 
cases for the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, but he has never been employed 
as counsel or lobbyist in any political 
matters for the railroad, or for any 
other clients, his practice being strictly 
along the lines of general litigation 
and professional service. 

Colonel Bartlett has had a large 
practice in Probate Court, and in 
the handling of property and estates 
as trustee and attorney, and is today 
in charge of large property interests 
of clients amounting, in the aggregate, 
to very high figures. He is a trustee 
of the Portsmouth Trust and Guar- 
antee Company. He is engaged at 
the present time in the trial of a will 
contest in the Surrogates Court for 
the City of New York over the last 
will and testament of the late John C. 
Martin of New York, a millionaire 
philanthropist, who had been a sum- 
mer resident of Portsmouth, and in 
whose last will, which is being con- 
tested, Colonel Bartlett is named as 
one of the three executors. This 
trial has been in progress several 
weeks and the defense has not yet 
begun its side of the case. 

In 1903, Colonel Bartlett published 
an interesting pamphlet entitled: 
“Talk on Wills,” which covers, in a 
short and popular way, the law of 
New Hampshire on that subject. He 
delivered a course of lectures on law 
before the Bliss Business College of 
Portsmouth, and in 1911 read a paper 
at a convention of the New Hampshire 
Surgical Club held at Hotel Went- 











worth, on the “‘ Legal Responsibilities 
of the Surgeon,’”’ which was pub- 
lished in the magazine The Physician 
and Surgeon, and attracted wide 
attention. 

Colonel Bartlett has ever main- 
tained his interest in literary and 
educational affairs. While in college 
he was one of the editors of the Dart- 
mouth Literary Monthly, and was the 
author of a book known as “ Dart- 
mouth Athletics;’? he was also class 
orator at graduation. Since his col- 
lege days he has been a trustee of 
Colby Academy, has delivered ad- 
dresses at high school graduations, 
“Old Home” days, and Memorial 
exercises, and at many other public 
events. He was appointed by ex- 
Governor Bass as the representative 
of the state of New Hampshire at the 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which was held at Philadel- 
phia in March, 1912. In speaking 
of Colonel Bartlett’s speech at this 
convention, a Philadelphia daily gives 
the following: 

“What might have been a purely 
technical and theoretical discussion 
of ‘Competition and Combination in 
Commerce and Industry,’ at the 
afternoon session.of the academy was 
kept from being so by John H. Bart- 
lett, the delegate to the meeting from 
New Hampshire. With impassioned 
oratory, Mr. Bartlett injected a new 
phase into the discussion by dealing 
with what he termed facts, the 
problem of the poor people.” 

In politics, Colonel Bartlett has 
always been a Republican. His 
father was a prominent Republican 
of his native town and represented 
that town in the Legislature. His 
uncle, Hon. George H. Bartlett of 
Sunapee, one of the establishers of 
the great hames business of that 
town, was a Republican, representing 
the town in the Legislature and the 
Seventh District in the Senate. His 
uncle, the late General Charles H. 
Bartlett of Manchester, a prominent 
Republican, was particularly inter- 
ested in John H., who invariably 
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gives to this uncle the credit of inspir- 
ing him with a desire to obtain an 
education, and of assisting him mate- 
rially in accomplishing it. Colonel 
Bartlett was postmaster of Ports- 
mouth for two terms, appointed once 
by President McKinley and once by 
President Roosevelt. He received his 
military title as a member of the 
staff of the late Gov. John McLane; 
and during the Russian-Japanese 
Peace Conference at Portsmouth, 
Colonel Bartlett, acting for Governor 
McLane, had much to do with the 
arrangements and entertainment of 
the distinguished guests. At the 
time of the Lincoln Club movement 
within the Republican party, Colonel 
Bartlett allied himself with that wing 
of the party known as “‘progressive,”’ 
and was so much interested in the 
subject of the direct primary that he 
wrote and published, at his own 
expense, an extended pamphlet on 
the subject, which he mailed exten- 
sively throughout the state. He had 
been mentioned as a candidate for 
governor in the campaign in which 
ex-Governor Bass became a nominee, 
but as soon as Governor Bass con- 
sented to become a candidate, Colonel 
Bartlett declined to allow any further 
use of his name and came out strongly 
in favor of the latter in the primaries. 
He was chairman of the Republican 
City Committee of Portsmouth and 
conducted the campaign which re- 
sulted in Governor Bass carrying the 
city by.a handsome majority. Mr. 
Bartlett says that he accepted the 
recommendation of President Roose- 
velt and the Progressives everywhere 
to support President Taft for his 
nomination and election, and he did 
not become convinced, at the end of 
President Taft’s term, that that. 
recommendation was wrong, and so 
continued within the party. He in- 
sists that the country is progressive 
and that if the Republican party does 
not reorganize itself and stand un- 
flinchingly for Progressive principles, 
it will suffer the consequences. His 
sympathies are with the Progressive 
movement, but he hopes that Repub- 
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licans and Progressives will again 
become reconciled and rational, and 
work together. Colonel Bartlett has 
not hesitated to condemn publicly 
the apparent alliance between the 
Democrats and Progressives in the 
past Legislature, for the purpose of 
enacting partisan legislation. He be- 
lieves that dragging the courts into 
politics is one of the most reactionary 
and dangerous things a legislature 
can do; and that when the Legisla- 
ture enacted out of office the four 
Republican registrars of Portsmouth, 
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On June 4, 1900, he married Agnes 
Page, daughter of Judge Page of 
Portsmouth, and has one child, Cal- 
vin Page Bartlett, a rugged boy of 
eleven years. He is a descendant 
of the large New England family 
which sprang from Richard Bartlett 
of Newbury, Mass., the first of the 
name to settle in America, and through 
the female branches of his ancestry 
he traces his line to Hon. John Gilman, 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of New Hampshire in 1692, and 
in the same way to such New England 
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whom the people had elected, and 
injected Democrats and Progressives 
into their places, they committed 
“larceny from the people” and a crime 
against popular government. 

Colonel Bartlett’s father died in 
1906. His mother now resides in the 
old homestead in the village at Suna- 
pee Harbor. He has three brothers, 
Mott L. Bartlett, residing at Sunapee; 
Fred L. Bartlett, at Bradford, and 
J. Delmar Bartlett at Lafayette, Ind. 
He has one sister, Mrs. Charles B. 
Aiken of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


names as Tuck, Lowell, Hale, Pearson, 
Elliot, Smith, Batchelder, Sanborn 
and Sargent. 

Colonel Bartlett is a member of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
the DeWitt Clinton Commandery, 
the Knights of Pythias, the Elks, the 
Grange, the Warwick Club and the 
Portsmouth Athletic Club, all of 
Portsmouth. In religion, he is a 
Methodist, a member of the Ports- 
mouth Y. M. C. A., and a frequent 
contributor to charitable and religious 
causes. 





































Birthday Verses 


BIRTHDAY VERSES 
By Bela Chapin 


This is a pleasant morn and fair, 
Clear is the sky and blue; 

The fields are naked, bleak and bare, 
With little snow in view; 

But soon again the lovely Spring 

Will come to gladden everything. | 


My years are eighty-four to-day, 
And wife’s years eighty-two; 

We linger still upon our way 

. With heavenly joys in view. 

Our wedded years are fifty-five, 

With true affection yet alive. 


Though I am deaf and she is blind, 
We do not grieve or sigh; 

In our Redeemer’s love we find 
What earth cannot supply— 

Abundant hope and lasting peace 

Until this earthly life shall cease. 


My father and my mother dear, 
How much to them I owe; 
They led me on from year to year 
In ways I ought to go. 
In deep recesses of my mind 
Their precious memory lives enshrined. 


My sister, she was good and kind, 
In piety sincere; 
Her pleasant ways, her mode refined 
I hold in memory dear. 
Through all her life, with steadfast heart, 
She always acted well her part. 


My brothers all are passed away 
And I am left behind, 
A little longer here to stay— 
So Providence designed. 
It is my heavenly Father’s will 
That I in age shall linger still. 












Dear brothers four! They are at rest 
Upon the heavenly shore; 

There they abide among the blest, 
To wander nevermore, 

And in the smile of God secure 

I trust their joys will aye endure. 
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My early home, a rural spot, 
Where I began to be; 
The grassy lawn, the garden plot, 
The spreading quercus tree; 
The verdant mead, the pasture pond, 
The waterfall and grove beyond: 


The cherry, pear and apple trees, 
The apples hanging high; 

The clover bloom that fed the bees, 
The corn, the wheat, the rye, 

All these and many objects more 

In memory I hold in store. 


How joyful was the time of Spring 
When days were bright and fair; 
When fields were green and everything 
Was pleasant everywhere; 
How welcome were the early flowers— 
While songs of birds made glad the hours. 


The Summer came with all her train, 
With many things to charm; 

And waving grass and foodful grain 
Brought plenty to the farm— 

A rich return for honest toil 

To those who till the fertile soil. 


And then the Autumn days came round 
With haze and sultry sun, 

When products of the humid ground 
Made work for every one 

From day to day, till evening’s close 

Brought quietude and calm repose. 


Then Winter finished out the year, 
And cold the winds would blow; 
Sometimes the fields were brown and sere, 
Or covered o’er with snow. 
And wintry days passed by, no less 
A time for health and happiness. 


My home of birth I went to see, 
To look around once more. 
A stranger kindly greeted me = 
With welcome at the door. 
The dear old home had suffered change— 
That it was so, it is not strange. 


There still the lovely lilacs bloom, 
The brightest roses there, 

And in their time a sweet perfume 
Is thrown upon the air. 

There still the leafy maples grow 

Beside the roadway in a row. 
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To that dear place I said farewell 
And went upon my way. 
In it will other people dwell 
And labor as they may. 
While life endures no more ’twill be 
A home, a dwelling-place for me. 


The much loved scenes at Baptist Hill, 
Those fields and groves and streams, 
They throng my wakeful moments still— 

I visit them in dreams. 
Fresh in remembrance each appears, 
Those objects known in early years. 


There rest my kin beneath the sod— 
Nought but their dust is there,— 

They are at home secure with God 
In heavenly mansions fair. 

A narrow grave for each was made, 

Where pines diffuse a sacred shade. 


The years depart, the seasons glide, 
Our lives soon pass away; 

We float upon Time’s rapid tide 
And hasten to decay. 

Such is the lot no one can miss— 

All else is possible but this. 


Away all gloomy thoughts, away! 
Let joy each bosom fill, 
For this is our glad natal day, 
And we are thriving still, 
And hope to live and long possess 
Somewhat of health and happiness. 


CLAREMONT, February 19, 1913. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 


By Moses Gage Shirley 


To the hills we turn for strength 
Wherever our lot we’re casting, 
For we know they will abide, 
For they are everlasting. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


The Part That a New Hampshire Academy is Playing in the 
Movement for Better Rural Conditions; a Pioneer Under- 
taking at the Opening of Its Second Century 


By Harry B. Preston 


The history of the parish of Meri- 
den, a village in the town of Plainfield, 
for the last one hundred years has 
been closely linked with the history of 
the Kimball Union Academy, within 
its limits. It is fitting, then, that the 
members of the community join with 
the Academy in the centennial of its 
founding, to be held in June of this 
year. Already preparations are under 
way for an elaborate celebration which 
will consist of formal exercises in con- 
nection with the annual commence- 
ment and on the afternoons of June 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, a com- 
munity pageant. This pageant will 
seek to set forth the rich history of 
the school and community, its pres- 
ent work and life and its aspiration 
for the future. A central theme of 
the pageant will emphasize the part 
that education, and particularly this 
Academy, has played and is playing 
in the movement for better rural con- 
ditions in the communities which it 
seeks to serve. 

Meriden was settled in 1769. 
Among the early pioneers who came 
to the new community were Benja- 
min Kimball and his son Daniel. The 
rough pioneer family relation which 
constituted the education of the 
time had these two redeeming fea- 
tures. The father gave to his son the 
best he himself had and gave it 
directly, at first hand. In the second 
place, such education had the advan- 
tage of fitting the man for his life 
work on a New Hampshire farm. 
Such was the education Daniel Kim- 
ball recetved from his father as he 
grew to manhood. That it was an 
efficient one is proven by the fact that 
he became a well-to-do farmer and 
accumulated a considerable fortune. 
Later in life, responding to the need 


for a higher form of education than he 
himself had, this fortune he gave as 
the nucleus of the principal fund of 
the Academy that bears his name. 

It was but natural in a time of 
religious leadership like the early days 
of the nineteenth century that any 
movement for more advanced educa- 
tion should have its beginning with 
the clergy. At a conference of Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian minis- 
ters, held at Piermont, N. H., in 
June, 1913, the foundation of the 
present Kimball Union Academy was 
laid. Together with the represen- 
tative clergymen at this meeting, 
were several professors from Yale 
and Dartmouth Colleges. Their ob- 
ject was to establish an institution to 
provide education for young men who 
aimed to enter the Christian ministry 
and incidentally other “‘ poor and pious 
young men.” The name given to 
the new school was the Union Acad- 
emy, a name derived from the fact, 
that both the conferences of Vermont 
and New Hampshire were to have a 
part in its maintenance. This name 
has since been changed only by prefix- 
ing the name of the principal donor. 
The liberal gift of money from Hon. 
Daniel Kimball of Meriden deter- 
mined both the location and the final 
name of the institution. 

The first building for the school was 
dedicated in September 1815, and in 
the same month the first session was 
held. Twice the principal building of 
the school has been destroyed by fire. 
The present commodious, brick struc- 
ture was erected in 1891, after its 
predecessor had been destroyed. 

About 1840, through the efforts of 
Madame Kimball, widow of Daniel 
Kimball, a seminary for young women 
was founded and soon united with the 
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CYRUS SMITH RICHARDS, LL. D. 
For Thirty-Five Years Principal of the Academy (1835-1870) 





Kimball Union Academy 


Academy, and since that time the insti- 
tution has been fully co-educational. 
The days of ’61 to ’65 were stirring 
days in the life of the old school as 
well as in the life of the nation. 
Many of the students marched away 
to join the Union forces, and many 
of the graduates have enviable war 
records. Just after the war the for- 
tunes of the Academy were at their 
height. For thirty-five years (1835- 
1870) the able work of Dr. Cyrus 
Smith Richards, the principal of: the 
school, counted both in numbers and 
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toward the cities of a considerable 
number of the rural population was 
an important factor. Another evident 
cause was the growth of high schools, 
very generally throughout the state. 
Still another was that the railroads 
had passed the village of Meriden by. 
For a community to be without rail- 
road facilities was a greater calamity 
twenty years ago, than now, because 
of the introduction of the automobile. 
At that time, it looked to all as if this 
old New England Academy, in spite 
of its splendid history and traditions 
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character of the students. The long 
roll of distinguished men and women 
in all walks of life who have done 
honorable service in this country and 
in the world, attest the excellent 
work of the school under this high- 
minded Christian educator. In un- 
numbered homes, as well, lives less 
widely known have been strong and 
fruitful because of the years spent on 
Meriden Hill. 

About 1888, the Academy was at 
the lowest point in number of students 
in its history. Various causes con- 
tributed to this. The movement 


and its high ideals, was doomed. Its 
trustees and friends were almost 
ready to close its doors and abandon 
the struggle. 

But at the point of greatest discour- 
agement, a scheme was devised which 
has succeeded in making the last 
two decades of the first century of 
the school’s history the very best in 
its history. This was the so-called 
One Hundred Dollar plan. By it, 
students of limited means, but of 
high character, were given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an education at the 
total expense of one hundred dollars 
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per year. The plan required from 
each student one hour of labor per 
day about the grounds and buildings. 
The outlook brightened immediately 
upon the adoption of this plan. The 
very boys and girls whom the founders 
had intended to serve began to come 
to the school in increasing numbers. 
And to the present this class are chiefly 
sought for students. With changing 


conditions and the increased cost of 
living, the one hundred dollar plan 
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come a pioneer among the secondary 
schools of New England. Meriden is 
a center for civic and rural betterment. 
Several conferences of the boys from 
nearby towns have been held during 
vacation periods. They have been 
largely attended by the young men 
from that part of the state, and have 
proved sources of much profit. Here 
have assembled, in conference, the 
coming generation of New Hampshire 
farmers, together with educators from 


Charles Alden Tracy 
Principal, Kimtall Union Academy 
Chairman of the Pageant Committee 


has been somewhat modified, but still 
a very large number of students are 
enabled to finance their own education. 

The last advance in the life of the 
Academy has been its attempt to 
adjust its service to the needs of the 
communities, which lie around about 
it. Most of these villages are away 
from the railroad and their first 
knowledge of a movement for better 
rural conditions has come from the 
Academy. In this work, it has be- 


the State College and agricultural 
experts from other states. In this 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has co-operated, so that these 
boys who work all the year on the 
farms have been given a week of real 
inspiration. From this period of inspi- 
ration the newer ideas and the better 
ones have been carried back to the 
parents. Thus, not alone to its 
students, but to the larger public in 
the vicinity has the Academy carried 
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this message of a larger, better and 
finer civic life. 

For a number of years the need of a 
farm for laboratory purposes in con- 
nection with courses in agriculture has 
been apparent to the trustees. With- 
out it, the practical application of the 
principles of rural development, which 
the Academy is teaching, lost much of 
their force. Such a farm has been one 
of the anniversary gifts to the Acad- 
emy. Hon. Alfred 8. Hall of Boston, 
an alumnus and trustee of the school, 
has presented his alma mater a 
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though this has been one of its func- 
tions. The history of Meriden and 
of Kimball Union Academy, as herein 
outlined, will furnish a rich fund of 
such material. Neither does the 
pageant stop with the presentation 
of the present life and activity of a 
community, efficient as it may be. 
The pageant, at its best, seeks to give 
a decided impetus to lines of better- 
ment already begun, as it looks for- 
ward into the future. The Pageant 


of Meriden will emphasize particularly 
the functions of a secondary school in 


Entrance to Bryant Hall, Boys’ Dormitory 


seventy acre farm in memory of his 
son, Francis C. Hall. It’is especially 
desirable and well situated, near the 
school. 

Upon a hillside in a_ beautiful 
grove of white pine on this farm will 
be held the coming Pageant of Meri- 
den. It is fitting that the first crop 
from the Academy’s farm should be 
the joy, art, and inspiration of the 
pageant. 

The modern pageant, as it has been 
developed in England and America, 
has aimed, not alone, at a mere pic- 
torial representation of the past, 


the New Country Life. Its final 
scene will show the Academy and town 
of 1920, when the various lines of 
activity now being set on foot are 
firmly established and bearing fruit. 
For instance, it will suggest the boys 
from its agricultural and manual 
courses as successful farmers and 
artisans and its girls as efficient home 
makers. Both will appear possessed 
of a fine culture, not the culture of 
the classics only, but the culture of a 
vigorous outdoor life, which fits rather 
than unfits them for active leadership 
in rural affairs. 
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Mr. William Chauncey Langdon, 
president of the American Pageant 
Association, who has written the Pag- 
eant of Meriden and will direct it, is 
a most enthusiastic worker for better 
rural conditions. Two pageants di- 
rected by him have had as their basic 
theme this subject; the Pageant of 
Thetford (Vermont) of 1911, and the 
Pageant of St. Johnsbury of 1912. 
The former of these dealt with a 
typical farming community situated 
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under the direction of Charles Alden 
Tracy, Principal of the Academy, 
assisted by a large committee of 
townspeople and alumni. Besides 
the local workers, there is an advisory 
committee, the members of which 
have shown their sympathy with the 
Academy’s work and ideals and espe- 
cially with the pageant by accept- 
ing membership on this committee. 
Among the well-known members are 
the following: President Ernest Fox 











William Chauncey Langdon 
Director of ‘‘The Pageant of Meriden”’ 


among the Vermont hills and with its 
problems, while the latter presented 
the history and aspirations of a rural 
industrial center. Both of these were 
artistically and practically successful 
and their effect has been felt for good 
in the respective communities. With 
these two the Pageant of Meriden will 
form the third in the Country Life 
Trilogy. Here education will be the 
new central idea. 

Preparations are going on actively 


Nichols, Professors Homer Eaton 
Keyes, Herbert Darling Foster, and 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham of Dart- 
mouth College; President E. P. Fair- 
child of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture; Hon. Henry C. Morri- 
son, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of New Hampshire; Percy Mac- 
kaye, Cambridge, Mass.; Winston 
Churchill and Robert Barrett of Corn- 
ish; Herbert E. Adams and Louis E. 
Shipman of Plainfield; Robert Treat 
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Paine and Mrs. George Rublee of New 
York. 

The music for the pageant will be 
composed by Arthur Farwell, Super- 
visor of Municipal Music of New York 
City. In most cases, the music for 
such an occasion is compiled, collected 
and arranged from various sources, 
but it is Mr. Farwell’s aim to make 
the music for the Pageant of Meriden 
entirely original, fitted to the scene 
and dialogue exactly like an opera. 
Mr. Farwell will direct a _ large 
orchestra and chorus in their re- 
hearsals and final performance of his 
music. 

Not the least of the helpful benefits 
that are expected to come from this 
community festival will be the closer 
relation between the Academy and the 
men and women of Meriden and the 
surrounding villages. For a hundred 
years this relation has been a pleasant 
one, full of mutual helpfulness, but the 
getting together even for the short 
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time of the pageant, and the common 
interest in the portrayal of the best in 
the past, present and future of their 
common life should stimulate both 
school and community to renewed 
endeavor. The school must realize 
its responsibility. It must see that its 
work is for New Hampshire and for 
her people. Not the distant city, but 
the local farming communities that 
nestle all about Meriden are to be the 
hope of the nation’s future. On the 
other hand the members of the com- 
munity must come to realize that the 
school is truly working for their 
benefit. Its hundred years have not 
been without mistakes; it has often 
taken steps along lines that had to be 
retraced. But in the past, in the 
present and in its aspirations for the 
future there is a continuity of high 
ideals, a real disposition to be of 
service and a belief that it has a part 
to play in the solution of America’s 
most vital problems. 





“WITHIN MY HEART” 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


I built a nest within my heart, 
And ere ’twas finished, quite, 
I heard a far-off fluttering, 
A murmuring through the night. 
And then a sweeping, mighty roar 
Of many feathered wings, 
Just as the rosy Dawn of Truth 
Her magic Cycle swings. 
I looked; the darkness all had fled, 
The Earth again was new, 
And every daisy smiled at me 
From out its bath of dew. ° 
Then down the Pathway of the Sun 
Four gorgeous birds came winging. 
Sweet Love and Joy, Bright Faith and Hope 
Straight to my heart were singing. 
So that is why you hear this song, 
And that is why I smile; 
My birds are still within my nest, 
A-singing all the while. 


* * 


* * 


And if you too, would like some birds, 
Just build a nest and wait. 

I’m sure they’ll sing within your heart, 
When you unbar the gate. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD FIRST 
CHURCH IN TAMWORTH AND ITS 
EARLY MINISTERS 


By Charles H. Dow* 


I suppose it is known to most of 
you that the old church sat upon the 
hill opposite the old burying-ground. 
It was a large, irregular, two story 
building with a gallery on three sides. 
The main entrance was on the south 
side, leading into an entry from which 
stairs ascended into the galleries. It 
also had a door on the east, and facing 
the burying-ground. From the south 
entrance was a broad aisle, running 
from the door to the pulpit. The pul- 
pit was raised seven or eight feet, 
with stairs on both sides; over-head 
was a large sounding-board. The 
pews were square pens, with plain 
board seats on three sides, so that a 
part of the congregation sat with their 
backs towards the minister. The 
seats were hung on hinges and made to 
turn up, giving the occupants a chance 
to lean against the backs of the pews. 
This was rather necessary as Parson 
Hidden made very long prayers. The 
congregation always standing during 
prayer time got so tired that at the 
word Amen, the seats went down with 
such a rattle as made the old building 
tremble. The choir were stationed in 
the southeast of the gallery, accom- 
panied with a bass-viol, and, on spe- 
cial occasions, a melodeon. The 
violin, then called the fiddle, and 
clarionet, were ignored, as they were 
supposed to belong to the Devil, and 


he was not in the habit of playing 
church music. 

The choir did not sing with the 
softness and sweetness of the present 
singers, but they certainly made more 
noise. 

The services at the old church were 
lengthy, beginning at 10.30 A. M. and 
lasting until about 3 P. M., with one 
hour’s intermission. Most of the 
congregation remained, gathered in 
groups, discussing various topics. The 
sermons were at least one hour long 
each. 

A ride of three or four miles home 
gave a healthy farmer an appetite 
for his pork and beans which he usu- 
ally found smoking hot. 

The spot where the old church 
stood was very bleak, and I have 
heard the old timbers rattle with the 
wind, as if the building was about 
to tumble on our heads. It was im- 
possible to keep sheds standing for 
the horses. 

The church had no contrivance 
for heating. The women used to 
carry tin foot stoves, and at intermis- 
sion go to the minister’s house and re- 
fill them with coals. It would seem 
as if nothing but the warm preaching 
and the fear of an unquenchable fire 
kept the congregation from freezing. 
After some years a chimney was built, 
and stove procured, very much against 


* This paper was given by Mr. Dow, at the rededication of the present church on the evening 


of March 30, 1913, after extensive repairs, including interior decoration, had been made. The 
present church is located in the center of Tamworth Village, which is 100 miles from Boston 
and 55 miles from Concord, and directly under the shadow of Chocorua Mountain. The Vil- 
lage is supplied with running water of the purest kind. The church and the streets are lighted 
with electricity, as many of the houses are. The town contains quite a number of very fine 
and costly residences. We think it one of the most healthy locations in the State, being com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains. The church contains about 50 pews, and has a seating 
capacity of about 300. The walls are painted in panels and stenciled; the pews and pulpit 
are finished in black walnut. The choir occupy a raised space in the northwest corner. We 
have carpets on the aisles, and a very handsome carpet on the pulpit platform and the space 
in front which also covers’ in the singers platform. The church is heated by a 28 inch Smith 


“ Anthony hot air furnace, and has outside, on the steeple, a Howard clock, which is a fine time- 
eeper. 





First Church in Tamworth 


the wishes of some members of the 
congregation. At one time a member 
left during the service, saying he could 
not stand the heat. It so happened 
there was no fire in the stove that day. 
His imagination so quickéned his cir- 
culation as to cause faintness. 
Parson Hidden, as I recollect him, 
was a man rather under medium 
height, a little inclined to portliness, 
with an oval face, which showed 
frankness and energy He was not a 
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shirt, and might well have been taken 
for an English gentleman, or even for 
a Catholic Priest of the present day. 
He was succeeded by Elder Buffit, who 
was a man of indifferent ability, a 
stogy preacher, very eccentric and of 
uncertain memory. It was said when 


making a call he was liable to leave 
without his hat or coat. 

I have heard my mother tell the 
story of an installation service held 
in the old church, for a young man 











Congregational Church, Tamworth 


great preacher, but honest in his 
opinions, and a worker. 

He did a great work here, and from 
almost nothing built up a strong and 
healthy church. I do not know what 
salary he.had, but it must have been 
moderate. He was well educated and 
frequently tutored young men, but 
I imagine that did not add materially 
to his income. He owned a farm 
which was tilled by a son, who lived 
next door to him, only a few rods away. 
He was neat in appearance, always 
well dressed, usually wore a ruffled 


who was to preach somewhere in this 
vicinity. He had come from Col- 
lege or the University, and knowing 
he was likely to meet a stylish audience 
in this church, he had procured a pair 
of cheap black gloves. The day was 
hot and sultry. The congregation in 
the pews were sweating, so were the 
ministers in the pulpit. The young 
minister was rather nervous over the 
part he was to act, and instead of us- 
ing his bandana to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, used his 
hands encased in those black gloves, 
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the result was his face became very 
nearly the color of the gloves, and the 
other ministers had to rub and scrub 
his face before he could appear. 
The congregation in the old church 
was large, coming from all parts of the 
town, from West Ossipee to Sandwich 
Line. I know of only one person be- 
sides myself, who attended the old 
church, who is still living, and is a 
member of thischurch. Her pleasant 
and smiling face is seen in these pews 
every pleasant Sunday, and whenever 
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a desirable event occurs calling for 
extra financial aid, her heart responds, 
and her hand reaches forth with ready 
aid. | Whenshe goes, Stevenson Hill 
will miss her, so shall we all. Could 
some of the people who attended the 
old church come back and walk 
through these lighted streets, and into 
this beautiful and brilliantly lighted 
church, they would readily imagine 
they were in Solomon’s Temple, or in 
one of the celestial mansions spoken | 
of in the New Testament. 
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MEMORIES 
By A. C. 


To those whose steps have just begun 
The path, that, dim before them lies, 
All living is a glorious thing, 
And every morn a glad surprise. 
’Tis forward that with wondering gaze 
They look into the future, fair, 
And seek with eager questioning 
The good that hope has written there. 
But we, whose steps have passed beyond 
The first of, life’s uneven lane, 
Have joys that youth can never know, 
And pleasures that are born of pain; 
For we have learned, through grief and loss, 
That happy memories of the past 
Can bring our hearts a quiet peace 
That never fades while life doth last. 





REMINISCENCES OF OLD DURHAM 


By George Wilson Jennings 


This famous and historic old town 
at the head of tide water on the Oyster 
River, with an area of 14,970 acres, is 
without exception one of the most 
delightfully located towns in the 
Granite State, and, in the writer’s 
opinion, in all New England; for 
portions of the surrounding country 


in that locality cannot be surpassed | 


in Switzerland for rare beauty of 
scenery with the many fine drives, 
the rolling hills, the great forests of 
pine, hemlock, and spruce, with an 
occasional view of the Great Bay, and 
the river. -One could hardly go astray 
when driving up the “Mill” road 
through Packer’s Falls to Newmarket, 
thence down through ‘‘ Lovers’ Lane” 
and back by the Bay by the Dur- 
ham Point road. The beauty of this 
trip would delight any person. An- 


other splendid drive is through Lee 


and Madbury, to the road that leads 
to Dover. In fact, the entire town- 
ship is full of everything to please the 
eye—a business rush but pleasure 
seekers are not after this branch,— 
and there is no reason why the old 
town of Durham should not become 
in the near future one of the finest to 
locate in for the summer, or in fact 
for an all-the-year-round home. 

As Ralph D. Payne, the famous 
writer and author, has recently ex- 
pressed it in his delightful way, in 
writing about the town of Durham, 
“Those who come from another part 
of the country are more apt to per- 
ceive the attractive features of a place 
than those who have lived in it all 


their lives; to me Durham is a very 


pleasant harbor in which to cast 
anchor. New Hampshire has no 


lovelier landscape to live with, a- 


region of rolling green fields, and 
woodland suggesting English scenery, 
and a tidal river sweeping ten miles 
inland from the sea. I have tried 
climates in a good many corners of 
the world, but have found none to 


compare with these long, golden 
autumns, bracing winters, and bright 
summers, all too short too, in which 
excessive heat lingers but a few days.” 
The writer is of the opinion that when 
the following lines were written they 
were intended to refer to Durham; 

“When the trees are filled with crimson buds; 

And the woods are filled with birds, 


And the waters flow to music, 
Like a tune with pleasant words.” 


Durham was named by Capt. John 
Smith in 1614, from the old English 
town bearing the same name. Being a 
descendant of one of the oldest set- 
tlers, Ebenezer Smith, the writer can 
recall some of the things that his 
maternal grandparent told him about 
this New England town in the early 
days. Some of the present genera- 
tion would be interested to learn some 
facts about this quaint village in the 
days of more than one hundred years 
ago. The first “meeting” house was 
built in 1651 near Durham Point; a 
parsonage was built at the same time, 
the dimensions as stated in an old 
record as follows “thirty foett long, 
ten foett broad, twelve foett in the 
wall with two chemneys.”’ 

As settlements increased nearer the 
“Falls” another “meeting” house 
was erected in 1715 on a triangular 
piece of land near the bridge. The 
building became connected with the 
first overt act on land, of the Revolu- 
tionary War (the first Naval Act was 
at Machias, Maine). The incident 
referred to, in connection with the 
Durham “meeting” house, which was 
virtually an act of rebellion against 
King George, was made by a party 
from Durham. That party consisted 
of Michael Davis, John Spencer, John 
Demerit, Ebenezer Thompson, Isaac 
and Benjamin Small, Johnathan Ches- 
ley and Winborn Adams. Taking a 
gundalow belonging to Benjamin 
Mathews they went down the river. 
It was a bitter cold, moonlight night 
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and the water froze to their clothing. 
They landed in silence at the fort at 
Portsmouth, surprised the garrison, 
bound the captain, and, seizing the 
powder, took their prize back to 
Durham and concealed the same under 
the “meeting” house. The powder 
was afterwards taken in ox-teams to 
Boston, and used in the battle ‘of 
Bunker Hill. On the site of the old 


“‘meeting”’ house stands a monument 
erected to the memory of Gen. John 
Sullivan by the State of New Hamp- 
monument are 


shire. Around this 
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and he replied that he had “slept 
under his preaching many years.” 
Early in 1800 the post office was 
kept by George Frost; afterwards by 
George and William (as these brothers 
were familiarly called). They re- 
tained the postmastership many years 
later in their store, where a large 
business was transacted. In those 
days mails went by stage; transporta- 
tion was by packet and gondola from 
Durham. A large business was done 
with Portsmouth in timber, wood and 
hay. George Frost ran one packet 
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A Street Scene in Durham 


granite markers showing just where 
the church building stood. 

This ‘‘meeting” house, mentioned 
above, was mostly of glass windows. 
The pulpit was reached by a long 
‘winding staircase and the ‘‘sounding”’ 
yoard was suspended over Parson 
Burt’s head who stood there in royal 
dignity in his black silk gown, warning 
his hearers ‘‘to flee from the wrath to 
come.” After him came Rev. Robert 
Page, who was succeeded by Rev. 
Alvin Toby. An amusing story was 
told in the long ago regarding Rev. 
Robert Page’s pastorate in Durham. 
One of the townspeople was asked 
how he liked Mr. Page as a preacher, 


and Capt. John Yeaton ran another. 
These, with the Boston and Concord 
stages, and the many teams from the 
north, made business very lively at 
the Durham Hotel kept in those days 
by Benjamin Kelly. 

For many years Joseph and John 
Coe carried on a large business at the 
“brick store’ and did a thriving 
trade in ship building at the landing. 

The poet at that time was “‘Clem”’ 
Davis who was always called to a 
launching of a ship to read one of his 
poems that was especially prepared 
for each occasion. 

The other merchants in those days 
were Abraham Perkins & Son, Mr. 
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George Pendexter, Mr. Odell, Eben 
and Alfred Smith, Benjamin Mathews, 
Jr., and B. Thompson. The lawyers 
were John A. Richardson, Stephen 
Mitchell,‘Hon. Ebenezer Smith, and 
Mr. Valentine Smith, the last known 
as ‘‘Judge,’’ who was a man of great 
sterling worth, and who at all times 
had the welfare of the people and 
country at heart. 

The physicians were Dr. Cushing, 
Dr. Ingalls and Dr. Richard Steele, 
the latter of whom was considered one 
of the most skilled surgeons. Dr. 
Steele formerly lived in the home 
now occupied by the Coe family, which 
is one of the handsome residences of 
Durham. 

The best known house builders and 
cabinet makers, at that time were Paul 
& Sons. They built many of the 


houses which are the finest examples 
of the eighteenth century architecture. 
Many of these homes are still stand- 
ing in a perfect state of preservation. 
Paul’s specialty were the doorways 


that have been considered the finest 
of the Colonial period; every detail 
was carried out and many of these 
beautiful entrances to the homes were 
most severe in design, and have been 
reproduced by prominent architects. 

Major Seth Walker lived across from 
the old “‘meeting” house, and was 
generally known as the “surveyor,” 
although Major Winthrop Smith took 
a hand in it as well as Judge Valentine 
Smith. The miller of the town was 
Zachariah Bunker, who lost his leg in 
the war of 1812, and died at the age 
of one hundred and two. 

One of the places in Durham which 
has been for years a special point of 
interest is what is known as the 
“Woodman Burying Ground” which 
is situated on one of the most sightly 
points of that section and commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. Here were buried seven 
generations of the Woodman family. 
After the last of that family passed 
away the old homestead, known 
as the ‘‘Woodman Garrison,” was 
burned. This house contained the 
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marks of arrow heads, and many 
bullets were found embedded in the 
wood of the house. Near this loca- 
tion you will see mounds with large 
pasture stones. This was known as 
the “Indian Burying Ground.” 
These are supposed to.be the graves 
of a tribe of Indians that inhabited 
that section of the country. In 1834 
one of the townspeople opened one of 
these mounds and there found a grave 


An Eighteenth Century Doorway 


which was supposed to contain the 
body of an Indian chief, which was 
wrapped in a moose skin; outside 
of this was a copper breast plate, upon 
this rested a knife sixteen inches 
long, a copper band encircled the 
head; the remains were dried and in 
a perfect state of preservation. In the 
left ear was an earring two and one- 
half inches long. In this grave was 
found a triangular hatchet like those 
mentioned by Capt. John Smith as 
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having been used by the savages 
with whom he dealt In these graves 
are the remains of Indians who once 





The Road to Lover’s Lane 


made those peaceful vales and woods 
land ring with dire alarm. 
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Since the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural College was located in 
1893, the entire conditions of that 
locality have changed. There are the 
many handsome college buildings, 
modern houses and new streets laid 
out where were once fertile, well-kept 
farms. Now the town during the 
college term bustles with life. One 
meets at this time many students, all 
of whom are anxious and eager to lay 
that cornerstone in their lives—an 
education “which will mean so much 
to them inthe years to come. These 
young people that go out from this 
historic town when their college days 
are over will look back to these 
happy days with as much gratification 
and pleasure as did those of the past 
generations who have gone to ‘“ That 
bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turns.’’ And such is life. “So one gen- 
eration goeth and another cometh.” © 


c 





THE CALL FOR PEACE 
By Ny F. Carter 


Peace for the world, Peace for the world, 
The loud and wide-spread human cry! 

Lord, send thy peace whose flag unfurled 
Shall thrill with rapture earth and sky! 


Too long the battle flags of strife 

Have stained their folds with human gore. 
Now may the dove of Peace give life 

Its rightful boon forevermore! 


Too long have homes been filled with pain, 
As loved ones fell in sacrifice, 

And small, too small, the seeming gain 
Purchased at such a woeful price! 


Chiefs of the nations, rise and form 
A brotherhood, alert and strong, 
With hearts still beating true and warm 
Till Peace begins her endless song! 


Bells of the nations, ring—ring in 
The morn of universal peace, 

When War, with hellish front and din 
And trail of waste and woe, shall cease! 





THE REAL OLD NORTH CHURCH 
A Landmark of the Republic 
By Gilbert Patten Brown 


New England is noted for its pious 
founders, its famous scholars and its 
historic landmarks. We are told 
today that the early fathers of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony were big- 
oted. Such is the language that 
comes from the most recent comers 
to our shores. These fathers of the 
American idea gave us the nest eggs 
of freedom. 

Boston is noted for its old churches. 
Of all the old places of worship within 
this ancient and cultivated city none 
is so world renowned as_ Christ 
Church (known in history as the 
“old North Church’’). The visitor 
is met during the hours of worship by 
the sexton who welcomes the stranger 
within its ancient and time-worn 
walls. 

The form of worship is that of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
curious tourist forgets creed while 
within the sacred pews whose seats 
are made holy from the fact that once 
worshiped there such men—gods of 
the American Revolution—as Warren, 
Hancock, Adams, Knox, Revere, Otis, 
Faneuil, Tucker, Stark, Gridley and 
Putnam. 

The “North End” of today in old 
Boston is not the “North End”’ of a 
century ago. The Puritans of Eng- 
land and the Huguenots of France 
were its inhabitants of those days, 
while today the Jews and the Italians 
are the chief residents of this part of 
the Athens of the New World. One 
hears but little English spoken on the 
streets of this the oldest part of 
Boston. 

Narrow are the old streets of Bos- 
ton, especially Salem Street. Second- 
hand clothing stores are innumerable 
here. The brick pavement is not 
relaid very often on historic Salem 
Street, and it was hard, sometimes, 


for the Wayfarer to keep a footing 
in picking a way along the narrow 
sidewalk. The street is even narrower 
in proportion and when a horse and 
wagon turned, the horse was obliged 
to put his forefeet on the sidewalk. 

The Wayfarer was on his way to 
the “old North Church”—Paul Re- 
vere’s church; but it scarcely seemed 
possible that such a piece of Colonial 
America * could be found today. 
Hardly a word of English was heard. 
“Buon giorno, come sta?” said the 
women in shawls and bandannas to 
each other, as they bargained with the 
fruiterers or dragged their tiny chil- 
dren along by the arm. ; 

Many of these open-hearted resi- 
dents of old Salem Street are not of 
the same creed as is the old North 
Church, but they love its historic 
significance just the same. In their 
case above all others creed does not 
enter in. 

As for the signs over the shops, 
there were many of them quite unin- - 
telligible to the Wayfarer. The tots 
in orange colored coats and purple 
stockings, against brilliant back- 
grounds of oranges, apples, red-pep- 
pers and grapefruit, made pictures 
which suggested the riot of color on 
Neapolitan streets, doubtless the 
former homes of the fruit-dealers. 

The “ole clos’ ”’ shops produced the 
inevitable groups of Jews talking in 
Yiddish, probably, but even more 
effectively in pantomime and gesture. 
A particularly active group near the 
entrance to the synagogue reminded 
the Wayfarer of the latest story about 
these clever countrymen. Two young 
Jews were walking together one win- 
try day with hands in their pockets 
because of the biting cold. They 
walked in silence for some time, then 
Ike asked: “‘ Benjamin, why don’t you 
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say something?” ‘Oh,’ replied Ben- 
jamin, shrugging his shoulders, “freeze 
your own hands!”’ 

“Sam,” said another Hebrew mer- 
chant, ‘“how’s trade?” “Nothing 
sold today,” was the reply ‘‘and no 


coal in the cellar for Racliel,”’ he con- 
tinued. The day was cold but the 
wheels of commerce were turning 
very fast in old Boston. 

So, picking a way between fruit 
stalls and big-eyed babies among 
Jewish men and Italian women, the pil- 








Christ Church, Boston 
The Real “Old North Church” 


grim kept on toward Paul Revere’s 
Church. Only an occasional street sign, 
“StillmanSt.,’’“‘CooperSt.,” suggested 
America or Boston. Presently, how- 
ever, as a jog in the street was passed, 
the spire of Christ Church came into 
view. The curious traveler stopped 
a moment at Sheafe Street, to glance 
at the birthplace of Dr. 8. F. Smith 
and at the corner house where lived 
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Robert Newman, the sexton of Christ 
Church in 1775, who, according to 
tradition, hung out the lanterns. In 
a moment more the church was 
reached, its square brick tower rising 
high above the tops of the near-by 
houses. 

The proper companion on such an 
expedition is a small boy from ‘Class 
1 in American History.” His eyes 
fairly bulge as he reads the familiar 
tablet on the front of the tower. “The 
signal lanterns of Paul Revere dis- 
played in the steeple of this church, 
April 18, 1775, warned the country of 
the march of the British troops to 
Lexington and Concord.”’ 

He repeats: 


“One if by land and two if by sea, 
And I on the opposite shore will be 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and arm.” 


He lives over again every moment 
of that exciting episode; he sees New- 
man escape through the window, now 
blocked up, and he follows Revere 
on his wild ride. With ill-concealed 
repugnance he looks upon the house 
near by tableted as ‘British head- 
quarters,” and he is speechless with 
wonder at the thought of General 
Gage witnessing the Battle of Bunker 
Hill from this very church tower. 

Truly, Paul Revere’s church belongs 
not to Boston but to the whole coun- 
try and in a very special manner to 
the boys of the “history class”’ all 
over the land. 

The hero of the famous ride for 
liberty seemed to be uppermost in the 
traveler’s mind. He seemed to see 
the old book of births of Paul Revere’s 
own church where he reads, “ Paul 
Revere born Jan. 1, 1735.” 

He next seemed to see him as a 
goldsmith working with his Christ- 
ian father, and lastly, before his 
view was dimmed, the time-worn re- 
cords of the Lodge of Saint Andrew 
of the Masonic Institution, reading— 
“Paul Revere, Merchant and Gold- 
smith, passed to the degree of Fellow 
Craft.’ But here the cold and weary 
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traveler stood upon the very spot 
where these two patriots, Christians 
and Freemasons—Revere and New- 
man—had stood one hundred and 
thirty-eight years before. 

Of recent months the church has 
been restored to its original guise, as 
nearly as can be inferred, and this 
was the reason for the writer’s visit. 
The first change noticed on seeing 
the interior is the restoration of the 
old box pews with their little doors, 
each with its brass plate bearing the 
name of the owner. 

As one turns, however, and views 
the chancel, the most important 
change is appreciated—the reopening 
of the great window there. The 
somberness of the woodwork and the 
dinginess of dust have given place to 
shining white paint, and light from 
the newly opened window. The ex- 
terior and interior alike have now the 
simple dignity of the Georgian period, 
and, withal, a well-kept look, as if 
Boston respected and cared for her 
ancient landmarks. 

This is the oldest church edifice 
now standing in the city, for its corner 
stone was laid in 1723. It has passed 
through many vicissitudes of late, 
but is now included within the diocese 
and has for rector no less a personage 
than Bishop Lawrence Williams. Of 
a Sunday it is always crowded, for 
it has long been the “strangers’ 
church,” and the tourist is made wel- 
come. 

Its circular stairways have been 
replaced in their original position and 
the center aisle reopened clear up to 
the chancel. Advantage has already 
been taken of this change, for a few 
weeks ago, there was a wedding in 
the church. The organ was used and 
it is still a fine instrument, although 
placed in the church in 1759. The 
ancient clock, ten years older, still 
ticks the moments of these modern 
years and keeps excellent time. There 
are four cheerful angels trumpeting 
in front of the organ, and they too 
show no signs of age. They were 
captured, with the brass chandeliers, 
from a French ship during the French 
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and Indian War, and presented to the 
church in 1758. Another gift of which 
the old North Church is proud is its 
communion service, several pieces 
of which were presented by George II. 

In the vestry is shown the so-called 
“Vinegar Bible,” and beside it lies 
the ancient prayerbook, in which the 
prayer for “‘His Majesty the King of 
England” is scratched out and the 


-words ‘“‘the President of the United 


States” written in. The small boy is 
sure to be impressed. “It meant a 
good deal, didn’t it?” he ventures. 
“Yes, it meant a good deal to us,” 
replies the sexton proudly, in a strong 
brogue. “Are you an American?” 
asked the courteous sexton. ‘ Yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘‘New England to the 
backbone.” The narrator informs 
the sexton that on November 22, 1802, 
a couple very dear to him were mar- 
ried within those sacred walls and that 
they were none other than his paternal 
great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother. Capt. Joseph Brown and 
Miss Mary Winslow, and that the 
officiating clergyman was a man of no 
less dignity than the once popular 
pastor of Christ Church, Rev. Samuel 
Haskell, D. D. 

This bit of history seemed to bring 
the sexton into a closer friendship with 
the writer and all went well during 
the remainder of this pleasant visit 
in midwinter at a shrine of the Repub- 
lic. ; 

The moment of all moments for the 
small boy arrives when the sexton 
leads the way to the tower, and like 
the immortal Newman, he climbs, 


“By the wooden stair, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead.” 


The visitor used to risk life and 
limb in scrambling up the dark, rick- 
ety steps, but electricity now makes 
easy the way of the patriot. It is 
worth the effort in order to see the old 
bells, still the most melodious of any 
in the city. They were cast by a 
firm in Whitechapel, London, and 
first hung in 1774. At present there 
is a representative of the same firm 
in Boston, who came over to readjust 
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the peal and see that it was in the best 
possible condition. The chimes are 
still rung by the means of ropes and a 
bell ringer in the old-fashioned way. 
The sexton tells many interesting bits 
of history connected with the church 
and elicits a smile of genuine satisfac- 
tion from the small boy when he says 
that for a time the body of Maj. John 
Pitcairn, of hot punch memory, lay 
in one of the tombs beneath the tower. 

For the most part, however, the 
small boy’s thoughts are with the 
daring Paul Revere. As the church 
door closes behind us he is quiet for he 
is listening still to “that cry of alarm.” 


“A ery of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for ever more! 
For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 
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Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 

The Paul Revere of the “ Boston 
Tea Party” of December 16, 1773, of 
the famous ride of April 18, 1775, 
the lieutenant-colonel of artillery at 
the siege of ‘‘ Majorbagaduce” (now 
Castine, Me.), and the grand master 
of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Free and Accepted Free- 
masons of Massachusetts, died in 
Boston May 10, 1818, and sleeps in 
the Granary Burial Ground, but a 
short distance from the spot of his 
birth, but the ‘old North Church” 
stands and will serve to keep green 
his memory in the minds of genera- 
tions yet unborn. 





THE VILLAGE ROAD 
By Frank Monroe Beverly | 


I love to tread the village road, 


Through lane, by wayside heath, 
And feel the touch of yielding earth 
My eager feet beneath. 
The purling brook makes music when 
Along the way I pass; 
There Spring has hung the dogwood bloom 
And spread the nooks with grass. 
The robins’ voice from many a spray 
Lends music to the air; 

And ever ’long the village road 
I’m free from worry, care. 

The graceful oaks extend their boughs, 
Across the road entwine, 
And bower-like, a snug retreat 
Would make the Tuneful Nine. 
The wayside pastures grace the land, 
And many bells has June; 

She jangles them both far and near, 
Hilarious, out of tune. 

And when I look at early morn 
The sunbeams slanting toward, 

Point me the way to village fair, 
Like finger on the board.* 

So, oft I tread the village road; 
The lure resistless seems, 

And deeper inspiration comes 


When the village church spire gleams. 


*This refers to the finger on the guide-post, now seldom seen. 





ROBERT L. SMILEY 
A Tribute of a Friend* 


‘How happy is he, born or taught, 
Who knoweth not another’s will. 
Whose armor is his honest thought 

And simple truth his highest skill.” 


In the village churchyard Robert 
Smiley sleeps. On the twenty-fourth 
day of February last the face that 
was disturbed with pain became calm 
and peaceful. In the gloom of winter 
we laid him away, but hope lighted 
up a pathway to the skies which his 
spirit had taken. 

The lines of the poet set forth the 
mainsprings of a life which was dear 
to his friends—to those who thor- 
oughly knew him—and to a beautiful 
family of wife, children and sisters 
it was more than we have the power 
to express. We hesitate to mar the 
picture thus faithfully presented. 

A companion and friend of many 
years has gone and the shadows are 
heavy. 

Robert Smiley was a man, with the 
finest sense of honor; the highest con- 
ceptions of duty; loyal to the truth 
and brave in maintaining what he 
believed to be right. Strong intel- 
lectually, his ideas and opinions were 
formed only after much study and 
reflection and always expressed with 
great moderation. There was no 
noisy attempt on his part to reveal his 
ability to the world and, strange as it 
may seem, on this matter he appeared 
to be indifferent. There was neither 
sounding brass nor tinkling cymbal 
inhismakeup. There was something 
about him that immediately ‘“‘ put one 
on his good behavior,” and in conver- 
sation or in argument you were im- 
pelled to acquit yourself in such a 
manner as to preserve his good opin- 
ion. He indulged in no thoughtless 
words himself and could not tolerate 
them in others. Independent but 
with great‘ anxiety to be right, cri- 
ticisms which he might incur, al- 


*Walter C. Harriman. 


though unpleasant, were not of serious 
consequence to him if he had the 
approval of his conscience. He was 
a thoughtful and deliberate conversa- 
tionalist, with the rare faculty of being 
a good listener. He wielded a grace- 
ful pen and was a strong editorial 
writer. 

Fame and fortune were compara- 
tively nothing to him. He did not 











Robert L. Smiley 


like politics and never sought office. 
To be placed in a position where he 
might be-expected to represent the 
wishes of his constituents rather than 
to be governed by his own views and 
judgment was not to his liking. We 
believe that he adhered to the original 
theory of the government as exem- 
plified by the eminent statesman 
when he declared in the United States 
Senate that he did not know or care 
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what his state wanted; that he was in 
the senate to be governed by his 
judgment and his conscience, and if 
his state approved, well and good, if 
not let her make it known and he 
would resign. 

Mr. Smiley was induced to run as 
a candidate for the Legislature, to 
which he was elected. Prominent 
men of his town, though of the oppo- 
site political party, declared for him. 
One in particular, who has now gone 
to his reward, said: ‘‘Smiley, I am 
a Republican and you a Democrat, 
but I know that I can trust you and 
that you will do what is right.” 
These words were not taken lightly 
by Robert Smiley, but through the 
long struggle they imposed a solemn 
responsibility upon him. Such declar- 
ations of confidence and respect by his 
fellow-townsmen reflected great honor 
on him—‘‘a greater honor than this 
no man hath.” 

His few weeks in the Legislature 
were wearing on him and his delicate 
health threatened constantly to break. 

The long contest for the senator- 
ship droned on. The desire to hold 
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office over-rides all other considera- 
tions. After discharging whatever 
obligations he might be under to sup- . 
port his party nominee, although he 
did not attend the caucus, Mr. Smiley 
voted for the man whom he believed 
to be best qualified for the position, 
and who was his friend. Only a few 
stood with him but he commanded 
the respect of all. 

Mr. Smiley was born April 10, 
1849, of good old New England stock. 
His father, Dr. James R. Smiley, was 
skilful in his profession, careful and 
conscientious, and one in whose hands 
no one would hesitate to place his 
life. His grandfather on his mother’s 
side, Dr. Robert Lane, was a noted 
surgeon in the Mexican War, and his 
mother was a beautiful character, in 
whose motherly face the sunshine was 
always seen. 

We close this brief tribute—‘“‘sub- 
duing our desire to linger. yet” and 
restrained only by the voice of our 
friend: 


“On that far off, that unseen shore 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning?” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. EDWARD H. STURTEVANT. 


Edward H. Sturtevant, a prominent citizen 
and former mayor of Franklin, died in that 
city March 6, 1913. 

He was a native of Craftsbury, Vt., born 
April 27, 1845. He graduated from Barton, 
Vt., Academy when sixteen years of age, 
taught school the next winter, and entered 
a drug store the following spring, to learn 
the business. Two years later he went to 
Wellington, Ohio, where he had charge of 
a drug store till 1866, when he returned east 
and established himself in business at Leb- 
anon, but sold out soon after, and was engaged 
in the trade in different places till 1874, 
when he located in Franklin, where he re- 
mained through life. He disposed of his 
drug business many years ago, and purchased 
an interest in the Franklin Needle Co., of 
which he became treasurer and manager. 
He greatly increased and developed the 
business of the company, which now employs 
200 men, its product being sold all over the 
world. 

He was a director of the Franklin National 


Bank, a trustee of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, president of the Franklin Falls Co., 
a director of the Sulloway Mills, of the Kidder 
Machine Co., and of the Franklin Build- 
ing and Loan Association. He was also 
secretary-treasurer of the Hemphill Manufac- 
turing Co., of Pawtucket, R. 1., manufactur- 
ing knitting machines. He was a Republican 
in politics, a Unitarian in religion and promi- 
nent in the Masonic and Odd Fellows organ- 
izations. He served in the legislature in 
1893-4 and was the second Mayor of Frank- 
lin, following Chief Justice Parsons. 

He was married, May 12, 1869, to Ada E. 
Martin, who survives ,with two daughters— 
Eva, wife of George L. Hancock and Ruth 
wife of Arthur M. Hancock of Franklin. 


REV. JOSIAH H. HOOPER. 


Rev. Josiah H. Hooper, the oldest member 
of the N. H. Methodist Conference, died 
at his home in Mill Village, March 2. He 
was torn in East Limington, Me., March 
16, 1819, was educated at Parsonsfield Acad- 
emy, worked for a time as a blacksmith and 
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then took up the ministry, preaching several 
years in Maine, and joining the N. H. 
Conference, with which he has since been 
connected, in 1854. He had preached in Lan- 
caster, Lisbon, Bristol, Kingston, Henniker, 
Warren, Rumney, East Haverhill, Haverhill, 
Piermont, East Lempster, Cornish, South 
Acworth and Goshen, residing in the latter 
place since 1883. Fo: the last 23 years of 
his life he was blind, but continued to preach, 
wherever called, and to perform other minis- 
terial duties up to a few weeks before his 
death. He had been three times married, 
his last wife dying four years ago. 


RODNEY M. STIMSON 


Rodney Metcalf Stimson, a native of Mil- 
ford, born October 26, 1822, son of Phineas 
and Rhoda (Metcalf) Stimson, died early in 
February of the present year, at Marietta, 
Ohio. 

He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Marietta College, graduating from the 
latter in 1847: He engaged for a time in 
teaching, but studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1849, commencing practice at 
Marietta, but soon removing to Ironton, in 
the same state, where he started the Ironton 
Register, a weekly paper, which he conducted 
for twelve years. He then returned to 
Marietta, where he published the Marietta 
Register for ten years. 

He was strongly interested in politics as a 
Republican, was often a delegate to the 
Republican State Convention, and was a 
delegate in the National Conventions that 
nominated John C. Fremont and James A. 
Garfield for president. He was twice elected 
to the Ohio State Senate. He had a strong 
taste for books, was Librarian of the Ohio 
State Library from 1877 to 1879, and was 
tendered the position of assistant librarian 
in the Congressional Library at Washington 
in 1881, but declined. He had a very valuable 
private library of over 19,000 volumes, which 
he presented in 1900 to Marietta College, of 
which he had long been a trustee. 

Mr. Stinson had been twice married, first 
to Juliette B. Hurd of Ironton, July 23, 1851, 
who died ten years later; and second, October 
28, 1862, to Julia I. Sheppard, also deceased, 
leaving one daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Gillet 
Corwin. 


CHRISTOPHER C. SHAW 


Christopher C. Shaw, born in Milford, 
March 20, 1824, died in that town, March 20, 
1913. 

Mr. Shaw was the son of William and 
Betsey Shaw. He received a common 
school education, and, at the age of seventeen, 
being physically unable to bear the strain 
of farm life, engaged in the occupation of a 
traveling salesman, which he followed through 
the greater portion of his life, though at times 
engaged in local trade in Milford, Lawrence 
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and Boston. For some years previous to his 
death he had been known as the oldest travel- 
ing salesman in New England, as well as 
one of the most popular. 

He was one of the first men in New Hamp- 
shire to become interested in the Grange 
movement, and himself organized many of 
the early Granges in the state. He was the 
first general deputy, and first secretary of the 
State Grange and the first Master of Granite 
Grange, No. 8, of Milford. He was the first 
president of the Grange Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and had been secretary and presi- 
dent of the Grange Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion. He was particularly interested in 
Horticulture and was for many years president 
of the New Hampshire Horticultural Society, 
as well as a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural and the American Pomological 
societies. 

Mr. Shaw was deeply interested in his- 
torical matters and was the founder and first 
president of the Milford Historical and 
Genealogical societies. Politically he was a 
liberal Republican, and equally liberal in his 
religious views. He married August 27, 1846, 
Miss Rebecca P. Hutchinson of Milford, 
with whom he lived over sixty years, tillhis 
death a few years since. Three children had 
also preceded him ‘“‘across thé river,” the 
- survivor, Horatio C , dying inSeptember 
ast. 

Mr. Shaw was universally esteemed for his 
kindly spirit, sterling integrity, and unyield- 
ing devotion to the truth as he saw it. 


LEONARD C. BRICKETT 


Leonard C. Brickett, who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest school-master in 
Massachusetts, died at his home in Lynn, 
March 19, 1913. 

He was a native of the town of Derry, 
born August 5, 1832. He was educated in the 
public schools and Pinkerton Academy, and 
commenced teaching in the latter institution 
where he remained two years, afterwards 
teaching in Peabody and Danvers, Mass. 
In 1860 he became principal of the English 
High School in Lynn. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Shepard School in the same city, 
continuing till his retirement in 1892. The 
fine new school building in Lynn, on Lewis 
Street, erected last year was named in his 
honor. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Franklin Pierce, born in Manchester, 
August 3, 1849, died at Lenoxville, P. Q., 
March 18, 1913. 

He was a son of Col. Thomas Pierce, a 
soldier of the Mexican war, serving with Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, and Jater prominent in 
public and business life in Nashua, where he 
had removed. He was educated in the Man- 
chester schools and at Appleton Academy, 
New Ipswich, and engaged in the service of 
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the Nashua Card and Paper Company, of 
which his father was president. His connec- 
tion with this company continued till 1887, 
when he became apart owner in the Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company, of which he, 


later, became president, taking up his resi- ~ 


dence in Springfield, Mass., where he also be- 
came a director in the Springfield National 
Bank, and was for a time pesident of the 
Springfield Brewery Company. 

He married, in 1875, Mary H. Mason of 
Fall River, who survives him. He was a 
member of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
and the Nayasset Club of Springfield. 


HON. FRANK O. BRIGGS 


Hon. Frank Obadiah Briggs, late United 
States Senator from New Jersey, died at 
his home in Trenton, N. J., May 8, 1913. 

Mr. Briggs was born in Concord, N. H., 
August 12, 1851, the son of Hon. James F. 
and Roseanna (Smith) Briggs, his father 
having been a prominent New Hampshire 
lawyer and politician, who served as a rep- 
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resentative from the second New Hampshire 
District in Congress, and resided for many 
years in Manchester.’ He was educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and West Point 
Military Academy, graduatirig from the latter 
in 1872. He served as second lieutenant in 
the second United States Infantry till 1877, 
when he resigned and located in Trenton, 
N. J., where he became assistant treasurer 
of the John A. Roebling’s Son’s vag sar 
and, later, first vice-president of the Norfo 
and Portsmouth Traction Company. 

He was active and prominent in Repub- 
lican politics, in New Jersey; was mayor of 
Trenton from 1899 to 1902; member of the 
State Board of Education in 1901 and 1902, 
and state treasurer from 1902 till his election 
to the United States Senate in 1907, his term 
expiring on the 4th of March, last. He was 
also chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee from 1904 till the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Union League, 
Lawyers Club and various other organiza- 
tions of New York and New Jersey. Septem- 
ber 23, 1871, he married Emily A. Allison 
of Trenton. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


As the GRANITE MONTHLY goes to press, 
May 21, it seems practically certain that the 
Legislative session of 1913 will come to an 
end with the close of today’s session, though 
the same may be carried over into the morn- 
ing hours. 1t has been the longest session in 
the history of the state, and in some respects 
the most unsatisfactory, since the amount of 
beneficial legislation has not been commen- 
surate with the time occupied. The undue 
length of the session is attributable to the 
protracted contest over the United States 
senatorship and the introduction at a late day 
of partisan measures that should have come 
in earlier, if at all. Among measures of most 
importance, enacted, are those abolishing all 
boards of trustees of state institutions, es- 
tablishing a board of control and providing 
for a purchasing agent by whom all supplies 
for the various institutions shall be purchased; 
appropriating $300,000 for state highways 
of which $200,000 goes toward the comple- 
tion of the north and south trunk lines al- 
ready under way, and $100,000 toward a 
southern cross-state line, from Walpole to 
Portsmouth; reorganizing the bank and fish 
and game commissions, so that each shall in- 
clude only one commissioner; abolishing the 
board of agriculture and providing for a com- 
missioner of agriculture, at a salary of $3,500 
per year in place of the present secretary of 
the board at $1,500; increasing the salaries 
of the justices of the Supreme and Superior 
courts to $4,500 each; abolishing all the pres- 


ent police courts and establishing fifty-four 


‘district courts to cover the entire state; re- 


districting the state for the election of both 
councilors and senators, and providing for the 
election of delegates to national political con- 
ventions by direct vote of the people. 





The governor and council have filled the 
vacancy on the bench of the Superior Court 
by the appointment of Hon. John Kivel of 
Dover, who has been a member of the State 
Board of License Commissioners since the es- 
tablishment of that body six years ago. Mr. 
Kivel is a native of Dover, born April 29, 
1855. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1876, studied law with the late 
Frank Hobbs of Dover, was admitted to the 
bar in 1879, and has since been engaged in 
practice in that city, with great success. He 
is recognized as among the ablest lawyers in 
the state, and has three. times been elected 
solicitor of Strafford County, Democrat 
though he is. and the county strongly Repub- 
lican. On grounds of personal and profes- 
sional fitness the appointment is certainly a 
most creditable one. 

In the compilation of the legislative 
sketches in the last issue of the GRANITE 
MonTBRLyY, the committee assignments of Mr. 
Hobbs of Wolfeboro were confounded with 
those of Hobbs of Ossipee. The former holds 
membership on the Judiciary and National 
Affairs Committees. 























HON. JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT 


Ex-Governor of Massachusetts 











